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OF TIME AND THE POET 


HOSE who are fond of judging achievement in proportion to the time 

consumed on it are often prompt with the question to the poet: 
“how long did you take to write this poem?” They will look properly 
impressed if the answer is a casual “oh, a couple of hours”; but baffled if 
the answer, even when a sixteen line poem is the object of the inquiry, is 
“several years—I don’t know just how many.” In the latter case, uninformed 
opinion is that the poet must either be an extraordinarily lazy chap or 
else a very slow-witted one. Giving the second answer, perhaps the ques- 
tioned poet certainly knows that what the inquirer seeks is the time em- 
ployed in actual writing; but replies, and quite properly, in reference to 
the germination of an idea and the long meditations that were necessary 
before any word of the poem was written. In any event the success of 
a poem seldom depends on the amount of hours spent with it. Possibly, 
the long-brewing poem may not be hastened; but very often the quickly 
conceived and dashed-off could be obviously improved if more time and 
pains were devoted to it. 

For poetry, as Phyllis McGinley so wittily writes, “demands the highest 
pitch of discipline; and that some modern men are not able to accept. 
They wish to hunt the unicorn. But they grow tired too soon to track 
the creature down through the dark laborious woods. So they turn back 
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to their houses and there they putter about, making elaborate and sym- 
bolic harnesses for him instead.” Possibly Miss McGinley does not in- 
tend to imply, but we think she does, that the “harnesses” are the techniques, 
the manner of saying; and that the “unicorn” is the true poetic concept. 
It is certain that many well- and poetically-endowed people have become 
adepts in manner—oftentimes an imitative one—and have yet to lasso a 
unicorn. There are equally others who, students of every and all poetic 
theories so plentifully advanced today, become so engrossed and indecisive 
that the writing of a poem is delayed from day to month, from year to 
decade. It is singularly easy to become lost in the labyrinth of theory. 
The would-be poet, who is convinced that he has an inescapable and urgent 
desire to write poetry but gets no further than an introverted examination 
of all the ins-and-outs of his conscious and subconscious experiences and 
reactions, will possibly find some compensation in his dream of being a 
poet. Yet if he wishes to be a well-integrated human being, it were better 
for him that he either give up the dream and turn his energies to other 
causes, or cut short his speculations about the nature of poetry and weld 
persistence with discipline with work. 

Sinclair Lewis, appearing once before an expectant audience eager for 
counsel on how to write, is reported to have asked: “How many of you 
want to write?” On receiving a “yes” from all present, he advised, “Well, 
go home and write.” Whether the story is apocrophal or not, no one can 
challenge the value of the writer’s use of the trial-and-error method. The 
one successful poem, written in the compass of a few short hours, may 
be the end-product of days, even years, of discipline and expertness ac- 
quired through laboriously composed and eventually discarded versifica- 
tions. And also another acquisition may be a highly needed and objective 
self-criticism. We once suggested to a prolific writer—he had privately 
published a score of volumes over some fifteen years—that perhaps the 
time had arrived when he might issue his “selected poems.” He shrugged 
off the idea by replying, “I am no judge of my own work.” We reserved 
our opinion that, like those who Miss McGinley says “grow tired too soon,” 
he lacked the discipline to face his own inadequacies for perhaps he knew as 
well as we did that he had only the most occasional genuine poem to show 
for his many years of work. Impatience to publish—and it was par- 
ticularly operative in his case—is symptomatic of too many who submit 
manuscripts to editors. The idea, say, comes at a concert, the “poem” is 
written the next morning, and by night-fall is in the mails. Sometimes 
two days later a letter follows asking for manuscript changes—a sure give- 
away of the fact that the author needed more time than he was first pre- 
pared to give. The timeless line is not the product of measurable time. 
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TO MARY, DESCENDING CALVARY 


The preying silences with claw and beak 

bury aloneness in the vein at dusk 

now that you know, here on the skull-curved peak, 
the golden kernel has outgrown the husk; 

even the pulse’s litanies are dumb 

once more-than-comradeship has plainly gone 

and you place your docile step beside the numb 
and reverential shadow that is John. 


Though nightwind dare revive a cross’s thud, 
making the epilogue acutely heard, 
there can be nothing left to daunt the blood 
while love is still the work’s triumphant word. 
Yet strange how a man’s voice brings—nor could you guess— 
a new dimension to a loneliness. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 


OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS 


Toned like bells the wild and starlit air, 
the moon of May a vanished gold desire, 
and chapel windows lit in evening prayer 
reflect on freshfall snow like twilight fire. 


The earth is fireflaked beneath your feet, 

Our Lady of the Snows; the city aftergleam 
has torched a stretch of sky like harvest wheat 
and here the darkness hides a mission dream. 


The under-treaded seeds, a world to be, 
the captured sunlight of a buried spring 
are charged to flower in epiphany 
awaiting, Lady, for your whispering. 


The Marian year is still enwrapt in snows, 
the leaves of self that once were autumn-swirled 
are buried now; and only darkness knows 

your splendor hidden in a cloistered world. 


KEVIN F. DOHERTY, S.J. 
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IN THE SOUND OF THE WORD 


Taste them with tip of tongue 

weighing their laughing, dancing, bright-in-the-sunlight sound 
upon the scale of the heart’s hearing, 

heart in the word, in the sound of the word, 

in the look of the beat of the magic of the word. 


Make lilac-music, 

bud into blossom notes, 

April singing a spring-hungry world 

to young and passionate delight. 

Soft as starlight falling into water, 
triumphant as the grass, 

let the sentences flow from hidden dreaming 
into outer meaning, 

the seed into flower into fruit. 


With mind which knows their limit but with heart 
Which seeks expression for its loss and gain, 
The hands must break the sentences apart, 
Must measure wisdom and acknowledge pain. 
To see is not enough for there are those 

Who cannot see and those who cannot hear 
The secret song within the folded rose, 

Nor guess the anguish which will shed no tear. 
From soul to groping soul we reach afd find 
Or give compassion as a word reveals 

The shared experience of heart and mind, 

A love which suffers and a love which heals. 

In words of beauty there is strength to bless 
The pages of our grief and loneliness. 


Use them with care, 

warrior-words of truth, torches of freedom. 
With long, sure stroke 

let the articulate knife cut through pretense, 
sentence-swords piercing 

the armored lies. 


Search through the forest of myth 

















and the desert of unbelief 
for the ultimate song of faith. 
Upon the altar of the Word Who is God 
offer a gift of praise, 
bringing the words to the Word. 
LOLA S. MORGAN. 


THE SEED STORE 


Wide waving fields 
Compacted lie 

In stalls where seeds 
Sleep quietly, 


Whose faded sheaths 
Enfold, enfold 

More wealth than Croesus’ 
Fabled gold. 


Shriveled and shifting 

As the sands 

Gardens and lawns 

Sift through our hands... . 


O never shall 
Proud Science probe 
These commonplaces 
Of our globe! 


Its cold pale eye 
That sees so far 

To scan the space 
From star to star, 


Or split 
The infinitely small, 
Stops short at dry seeds 
In a stall. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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EGOTIST 


Just one step more and I was lost— 

But then the thing that stood at the brim 
Betrayed itself; 

Its visage intent and fitly grim, 

Altered ever so slightly... . 


Whether it was hate or punctured vanity 

Made me rebel, 

I cannot tell. 

I only thought: I'll go to hell 

On my own momentum, 

And not be greeted with a sly smirk, 

As though the doing wasn’t all my work. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 


FLIGHT SEVENTEEN 


From the remoteness of the sky 
a strange perfection meets the eye, 


where furrow follows wayward fence 
in geometric congruence, 


where fallow field and timberlarid 
seem molded by a knowing hand. 


The stunted bush and broken bough 


are lost to all perception now. 


The road that spurns the shouldering hill 
pursues its way with purposed skill. 


The brook, so fitful from the ground 
knows very well where it is bound, 


and lets me hope that Heaven may see 
more pattern than default in me. 
JENNIE M. PALEN. 

















GUILT 


The sparrows are a cold, elusive lot, 
But this one wings through Tuesday’s sweaty wash 
And perches on the pigeon-soiled wall 
Outside the door. 
This is the time of year: 
You often smell the Seine among the stones. 
That’s why the child’s bunk is built up high 
And near the fire. 
Away, wild bird, away! 
The Rue Verd is no place for caroling. 
He has the cough, the blood is in his lungs— 
Pierre, the smallest one. It’s not his blood; 
He did not will it there. 
Be off, toy bird, 
And fling your notes around the cathedrale! 
We sometimes tell him stories. He forgets. 
But why forget what is not even his? 
The cough’s not his; he did not ask for it. 
Now certainly you see the logic there. 
It is the loaf that has the maggot taste, 
The cauldron reeking of the rancid flesh, 
The bedsheets damp with acid tide, and steeped 
At times to the matted straw—with blood. 
Not his. 
He did not wish it so. Bright thing, be — 
We'll have no laughter here. 
The child Pierre 
Goes tiptoe on his skinless bones, and halts 
Upon the doorstoop, proferring a crumb. 
He smiles and takes the bird upon his hand 
And coughs no blood. 
See there, the boy has smiled— 
It is not right. He does not recollect 
This is Rue Verd. He does not know the blood 
Because the bird. 
Good curé, go now, please. 
The Eastertime is long, and many things 
Might move a man to your dark penance-box. 
FRANCIS X. MATHEWS. 
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NIGHT CONCERT, 
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We come to music for defense 

who come in guilt and need, 
imploring through the stricken sense 
atonement for old violence— 


for blood we shed and bleed. 


No stars, no incarnations rise, 
no kings or shepherds pass, 

no tree is notched for sacrifice; 
the night lies, and the music lies 
over our sprawl on grass 


mourning the helpless sword, the shut 
gate, and the ruined ground... 
but high the ripe unbitten fruit 
hangs in an otherwise of flute, 
in pure unfallen sound. 
VIRGINIA EARLE. 


JONAS MY SON 


But five years time since last 

I stood and looked on the white smile 
Of this Atlantic shore. Long waves 
Are beautiful as swans smoothing 
Their slender necks across the sand: 
They are dying as I have died 

With a gesture of magnificence. 


The breakers disappear but I 

Toll out the time of my burial 
Among seas gray and extended 

And ponderous skies preparing rain. 


Once I had thought: only as earth 
In earth I desire to sleep, 

At best taking some little rest, 
Keeping my pauper’s plot in peace, 





WASHINGTON SQUARE 
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Rumors of seasons and of storms 

Leaving me ever undisturbed. 

I did not ask nor look for joy 

Nor beauty there in uncomfortable ground. 


Then I had not foreseen this death 

By sea: open maw of the ocean 

Receiving its Jonas to waves’ unrest, 

Leaving him helpless to hammering wind 

And to the slow definite pressure 

Of increasing depth: this was not 

Planned nor calculated on. Striding 

Bell tell and tell on my dying: 

How with song and deliberate motion, 

Clamped and casketed, I founder 

In the man-devouring, God-exultant sea. 
JAMES F, COTTER, S.J. 


RESIDUE 


This is the sole estate, 
The sum of what is left, 
The total aggregate 

To memory bereft: 


When debts are paid and net 
Does not amount to much, 
One hand cannot forget 
Another’s gentle touch. 


Though portions scarcely serve 
To satisfy bequests 

- To muscle, bone and nerve, 
The closer interests, 


The law may not reject 
The distant relative 
Whose claim shall recollect 
The slight and fugitive. 
MILDRED WESTON. 
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MERCY OF GOD 


My mother called Christ with a piteous cry: 
Find him, and bind him, and blind him of eye; 
Trail him, and flail him, and nail him on high; 
Lest he die. 


Constant as surf was my mother’s appeal: 
Grip him, and strip him, and whip him with steel. . . . 
Then He caught me, and fought me, and brought me to heel, 


Where I kneel. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 


A LARK’S WORD 


What did she say? A lark’s word? 
Breathed a flowet’s soul? 

I scarce thought I heard. 
I heard a bell toll 


Far up the golden slope 
And down past the screen 

Of black alders. I hope 
I heard in the green 


Of the willows the song 
Of the phoebe—so thin 

I thought I was wrong. 
What could it have been? 





Was it all in her word 
As we met on the walk? 
The brook was absurd 
With its tumble of talk i 


And I told it to hush 
Afraid it might cover 
With its turbulent gush 
The title of lover 
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She gave me that day 

After twelve years together, 
In a casual way. 

How well love can weather! 


She proved with a lark’s word 
Love gathers and grows. 
Books may have heard. 
The heart, the heart knows! 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


DOWN HAWLEY’S HILL 


Girls braid the daisies on Hawley’s Hill; 

live flowers are garlands for their curls 

or necklaces for rustic princesses. 

Boys in wanton gaiety 

roll days of summer away, 

log-like, in their descent, 

flattening flowers, 

in a rising mirth of their own swift blossoming. 


A lone girl tears the flower. 
“He loves me,” says a petal. 
“He loves me not,” another. 
And finally, “He loves me.” 


He is nowhere, 
but she is deep in daisies, 
her face to sun, 
and deep in love 
needing no lover; 
daisies tell her—and more than flowers— 
although there is no voice to tell her, 
that she is her own assurance, 
that she, 
in love with love, 
is warmest of the celebrants 
on the daisy-covered hill. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 
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THE SWEEPING 


Supple, the long trance form, 

Swaying, swaying, the urn figure, sioves 
Through unlearned rhythms. 

The wine sun, warm 

Along the folds, tinsels the broom, 

The bright black sun on the lock of hair 
Fallen over the face, sheathing feature. 


Puff and crumple flying 
Ring and glitter in the gutter. 
(Push back oblivion ) 
Yawning-sighing 
The sweeper goes, antic and shuffling. 
At her heels the dust creeps countermand, 
Canceling all, inexorable and bland. 
DOROTHY HUGHES. 


HURRICANE 


This hurricane of hunger 
With its rain beating past all windows, 
Every thought and work sodden with emptiness, 
Its tide churning, crumbling down high builded blocks, 
Tearing out anchors bedded deep in years, 
Strong anchors of kin and kind as though they were fragilities. 
And then, the wind— 
When all man’s consciousness is bent only to hearing; 
Not that he wills, but all the strings in him 
Are tied to listening, doing, thinking nothing else— 
So does this wanting pull and cramp. 
What must it be, my Lord? 
Once these were enough of You: 
The joy of brightness, even the tamed brilliance 
Of the sun between the trees; 
A swiftly lucent cloud; an oriole; 














A baby’s fingers— 

Once, but not now. 

No color tells Your mercy, 

No tone or blend of choir, 

No curve or fragrance 

Captures grace and draws it close, 

And how can You be housed in a tight heart? 
In this center of the storm You grant, 
Against the coming, stronger gale, 

Stretch man, O God, to understanding 
Beyond his need of shells and tokens, 
Beyond the stripped bareness of the aftermath, 
To love. 
SISTER MARY JOHN, O.S.U. 


ONLY A DARKENED HEAVEN 


Imperceptibly unfolds the rose. 
And only a darkened heaven can dispose 
The brilliancy of stars. These eyes must look 


Beyond this joy, beloved, must gather much 
Of grief untried, would they boast of such 
Serenity as that reserved for saints 


And men of God. Who truly love know this: 
In love’s own hand is written sacrifice. 
(See how the flower fades; the star burns out! ) 





Receive you then this love as diadem— 
These crimson petals on a single stem— 
That when at last it lies, of crown deposed, 


Shorn of hue, with fragrance torn apart, 
Oh then, behold, it will expose its heart! 


FRANCES JOHANNA GULI, 
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THIS THOUGHT IS A HOUND 


Always, always, this thought is a hound 

Upon the heels of beauty: 

The thought that this—whatever it is—abound 

As it may in loveliness— 

Images in less than a billionth billionth part 

The Beauty of God—and He is within: Heart of my heart. 
SISTER M. PAULINUS, I.H.M. 


Two Poems by Thomas P. McDonnell 
PSALM 


I have seen, O Lord, the fields of summer, 
Billowing in lush green waves, 

Like a green tide breaking on the shores 
Of the holy mountains; 

And I have seen the leap of sunlight 
Dancing upon the waters 

And trembling with such delight 

As would ravish the eyes of angels. 


Thou hast scattered the fragrance of flowers 
In great profusion upon the land, 

Thou hast lavished me with love 

As I gather together with beggar bone hands 
The flowers of Thy delight. 


Clean are the streams that flow from the hills, 
From the high and distant hills, 

In the hidden places among the rocks 

Where the fountains of streams begin— 

O cold and sweet is the air 

Among the stones. 


All around me the glistening trees 

Ring loud with the singing of birds, 

And my tongue turns tight as a root among rocks, 
As I marvel in the midst of song; 

















And I am left alone with these last syllables, 
Crowded and clumsy with love, 
To sing my human praise. 


AN OLD MAN’S ORCHARD 


There are moments in the mind’s recall 

That clutch like vagrant straws caught 

In a lull of wind; there are moments that hang 
Like haunting on the weave and web of thought; 
Today, in a sunflood of mood, I was thinking 
Of such a time: 


The time I robbed an old man’s orchard— 
Pilfering, not to appease a momentary hunger, 
But to possess and hoard and gouge, 

To satisfy an ancient passion, as old 

Perhaps as that desire that crawled 

In the belly of Adam. 


O the elements conspired that day 

To make of it a burning image: 

For all the leaves rang red and gold 

And the sky made a blue ache deep in the eyes 
And the copper colored grass wept in the wind 
Like a lost regret. 


But I was deep in the act of desecration, 
Kneeling in a ritual of stuffed pockets— 
How could I know, being young and foolish, 
That the day was all lovely and gold; 

How could I know that the old man sat, 
Stiller than stone, on the porch? 


God, how the loneliness rang in his eyes! 

As if I had robbed him of the beat of his blood; 
And I knew he had witnessed my crime, 
Humped in the chair of his muted anger, 
Watching me despoil the golden fruit from trees 
He planted long ago. 
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BET TU, POETA! 


His was the Brutus-hand that spilled the sun 
On marble stern as glacial cold, probing the heart 
That rhymed his breath. Though summers that used to be 
Still sang their long-dying sorrow from a day apart, 
Still he probed the rising vein for the lyric surge 
That swelled beneath his flesh. Still he sought the youth-blood of his lost 
hour 
Of love and the gardened kiss when noons came secretly 
As the unfolding of a dew-chained flower. 
In the prison of his chambered heart he sought the springs 
That babbled Yesterday like an idiot child 
Remembering the rain that took his castle to No-mother’s land 
Beyond the night-praying oak where all was thorny wild. 
His was the Brutus-hand that struck to life 
The worded emperor of song whose tongue was tied 
To the crossed moments that rose between the thieves— 
As the last blood-tear issued from his unholy side. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 


TWO LESSONS HARDLY LEARNED 
I 


I would sing of those I love now they have none 
To carry their slight names to that bright place 
Where men see, through some public alchemy, 
Transmutation of a common mummery— 

And yet its magic lightens every face 

And lightens all by praise that’s in a verse. 
There Adam rises over any curse 

And rises as a god confirmed by love. 


So much is sure: 

Some are so poor they have no song, 

And some no hope of singer and no tongue; 
And struggle in the common marketplace 
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For bread and bones. The drift of every face 
Confirms what’s lost and doubly lost: 

A necessitous counting of the cost 

Has saddened a penurious race. 


What can I give? What grace that says “I love”? 
A splendid poet once, his bearings lost, 

Abandoned a sidereal host 

And sang of moor-hens on the lakes of Coole, 

And common prattle by the nuns in school, 

And grey-green slates, and houses none would boast 
To know in slattern cities; though it all 

Were fitter for the mumblings of a fool 

(Some said), he blazoned every place 

With banners raised above the field in love. 


God knows the arrogant sure minds that rove 
Like trampling satyrs in a sacred grove 
Have their reward—and let them be: 
They stomp upon complexity 

And think to straighten crooked trees 
And all that bars complacency. 

I would sing of a toppled Troy, 

This house breached in by piracy, 
Time’s marketplace where any toy 
May claim the price denied to love, 
The strong embarrassment of truth, 
The joy of gritting a bad tooth 

(The stuff that tempers love); no eye 
So set on profit it neglects the loss. 


II 


Then let me name you in this cold classroom 

(A presence brittle in an alien air), 

That you are not excused from the common doom, 
Though I had thought as much, had thought the loom 
Of time itself might weave forever here 

Such solitary graces as you wear— 

For want, it may be, of a copier 

Whose consummate pride it would be just to bear 
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The echoes of your gesture in the room: 
The fallen eyelids intricately known and fair, 
Or the wisdom of gesture upgathered in your hair. . 


The rattling of some papers thins the air 
And all I think upon is made thereby 

To suffer transformation utterly, 

And all within the twinkling of an eye— 
So easy is it for the mind to pare 

World’s fullness to the slightness of a hair, 
When truth is symbolized from anywhere 
And beauty is as trenchant as a lie. 

It sets me frantic that time will not spare, 
From its reweaving, grace that I aspire 
To summon to one poem's mastery. 


It is the shaken heart and the heart's cry 
You have become in me— 

And who will remember if I should die 

Or, worse, grow obtuse, grow slovenly, 
The patterns that you made, rich tapestry 
Of movement in the full and fine still weave 
Of hours and hours spun out intricately— 
And will all mortal loss then symbolize? 
Wine of the senses and the spirit’s wine, 
The common gifts uncommonly you gave 
Enriched by your sure delicacy, sure weave. 


The common lesson is obliquely grave: 

Your arch of brows may circumscribe a thought 
Too intricate and shocking to be sought— 

Your arch of brows that my horizon ends— 
And with the graying of that architrave 

The rumor sweeps through chancel and through nave 
That this fair house of sense on which depends 
Your spirit’s pausing and my spirit’s peace 

Has one immortal summer’s mortal lease. 

Small comfort to me as inquisitor 

That all my lesson has been taught before. 


CLAUDE F. KOCH. 














POETRY AND THE PUBLISHER 


By J. G. E. HOPKINS 


N a review of a recent volume of poems (SPIRIT, March, 1954), Mr. 
John Sebastian remarked: “In these days when far better poetry is being 
written and published almost surreptitiously because publishers do not find 
books of poems profitable ventures, it is curious that these unrelated and 
uneven pieces should be brought forward.” I do not propose to enlighten 
Mr. Sebastian in terms of the specific volume which has aroused his curi- 
osity, beyond suggesting that if a publisher embarks on a losing venture 
these days, he must have some strong compelling motive. I feel, however, 
that a brief review of some of the practical reasons why poetry publishing 
has ceased to be profitable may be of value to practicing poets; and I have 
a suggestion to make which may offer a way out of the difficulty. 

To begin with, the last twenty years have seen a general decline in 
sales of books which pretend to artistic merit. This falling-off of American 
interest in work of a serious or idealistic cast is a fact, and an examination 
of the causes of this decline would be a worthy enterprise for one of the 
many Foundations which at present are engrossed with the intellectual 
uplift of foreign backward areas. Ten years ago, for example, the public 
and institutional libraries could be counted on to absorb four to five thou- 
sand copies of any solid historical work; today, that figure can be cut in two. 
If, therefore, history, economics, politics, and that type of fiction which aims 
at an effect beyond surface characterization and fast-paced action, are all 
being performed to a dwindling audience, it is no wonder that the poetry 
market—even twenty years ago small in comparison with the days when 
Tennyson and Browning sold their tens of thousands—should have shrunk 
almost to a vanishing point. . 

The audience has decreased, and prices have risen. During the post-war 
inflation period, the running costs of a general publisher went up by better 
than 120 per cent; and at this writing they have not declined, nor have 
they shown any sign of declining. This, despite stern economies within 
each firm, has resulted in a necessary increase in the price of the product; 
and a book of poems, whose physical bulk is slight, must be offered to the 

public at a price which is prima facie outrageous. Unless a purchaser is 
" generous enough to consider that the potable gold between the covers 
makes up for the difference, he is apt to consider himself cheated. Economies 
in printing and binding alone will not solve the price problem, for a gen- 
eral publisher has fixed costs in his overhead and his marketing system, 
every item whereof has increased by the percentage I have cited, and in 
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some cases by a higher percentage. Faced with a declining interest in 
poetry, a publisher will avoid commitments for an article which he can 
neither produce economically in low volume, nor hope to sell in any 
volume sufficient to permit him to gamble on possibilities. 


The problem goes farther than the publisher as such, and is involved 
with the manifold troubles of the retail bookseller. Just as the publisher's 
costs have soared, so have the shopkeeper’s; his profit per unit handled 
must be maintained above a certain percentage or he cannot pay his rent 
and his light bill. He cannot afford to carry on his inventory of stock any 
article which (a) Has no possibility of rapid sale, (b) Does not pay him 
the maximum profit for the space it occupies. If a book by its very nature 
does not pay him, say, forty per cent off $3.50, it is a bad risk for him. 
Consider, then, the retail bookseller faced with a choice between a group 
of novels which have been well reviewed, and which are good physical 
value at $3.50—and a first book of poems which has not been reviewed 
at all, and which at $2.50 is fantastically overpriced. 


On top of this sorry state of affairs, public and private libraries, whose 
incomes have remained low and whose costs of operation (salaries, heat, 
light and so forth) have mounted in this era of the more abundant life, 
have had to make their economies on their book purchases. As sensible 
human beings, the librarians have made their cuts in those categories where 
least public demand is shown. The prudent librarian, in view of a declining 
interest in poetry, plus the necessarily high cost of each unit, puts his money 
into reference books, books for which a demand has been created by adver- 
tising and other booster methods, and the inevitable books of current enter- 
tainment. Librarians with a conscience also purchase books of information 
which they feel may be required by students and others in the future. They 
might include books of current poetry in this conscientious effort, did they 
not shudder at paying several dollars for some sixty-four pages which 
occupy barely a quarter-of-an-inch on the shelf. 


The so-called “vanity” publisher who will produce your book for you 
at your own expense faces the same expense problem as the general pub- 
lisher. You must keep in mind that the general publisher, when he declines 
your book of poems, does not do so because he hates art, but because he 
can no longer win you an audience, or make the venture worth your 
economic while. Rest assured, then, that if general publishers with their 
extensive networks of sales outlets cannot publish poetry successfully and 
economically in the conventional way, the vanity publishers have no secret 
formula for overcoming public apathy. The vanity publisher, in effect, 
prints your book for you, distributes review copies, in some cases does a 
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little token advertising, and fills orders if they come in. For this, you pay 
charges for preparing manuscript, for printing and binding; you pay also 
your share of his overhead, and you pay him his profit. You could get the 
same service from your neighborhood job printer at much less expense. 

Now if all this be true, it would be wise for those concerned over the 
failure of poetry to achieve communication to adopt the co-operative prin- 
ciple, which has worked so well in the marketing of other commodities, 
and apply it to producing books of new poetry in a manner, and at a price, 
which will bring them to the interested public in the most efficient way. 

To take a specific instance, SPIRIT has a devoted audience which is 
potentially the best market for collections of poetry by SPIRIT’s authors. 
Like all other book purchasers these days, however, the readers of our 
magazine rebel against paying too high a price since they know that two- 
thirds of what they pay benefits the author and publisher not at all. Now 
if collections of verse by individual SPIRIT poets were offered in pamphlet 
form—thirty-two to sixty-four pages, say, on good paper and in a stapled 
self-cover—and at a reasonable price by subscription payable before publi- 
cation, it is possible that the subscription copies alone could carry all the 
costs of publication, so leaving a short overprint for general sale at no risk 
to author or publisher. If three or more collections were planned for, and 
offered at one time—and all received adequate subscription support—the 
economies possible in a single press run, in the purchase of paper, and in 
the use of a single design for all the books together would permit a cost 
for all not in excess of the cost of a subscription to SPIRIT. The absence 
of a hard cover constitutes a drawback, of course; but Continental Euro- 
peans have been buying books in soft covers for many years, and binding 
up in grand style only those books in which they felt a particular interest. 

It will be obvious that this method of publication would depend for 
success entirely on our own integrity of choice and on the good will of our 
subscribers; and on the fact that profits go directly to the poet or are 
ploughed back into the general undertaking. No one will make a million 
dollars out of this-scheme, but much good poetry may find a wider audience 
and a quasi-permanence otherwise impossible. 


A REPLY AND A LITTLE HISTORY 


HE editors of SPIRIT consider themselves an optimistic lot and cer- 
tainly, if optimism were the only criterion, Mr. Hopkins demon- 
strates in his final paragraphs that he fittingly belongs with his associates. 
He has touched on the problem of publishing books of poems which has 
frequently been the subject of discussion in many editorial sessions—sessions 
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when the work of reading manuscripts is over and one can relax with a 
pipe or its equivalent. In such circumstances, often enough, possibly in 
relief from the tedium of line after line with no faintest glimmer of the 
poetic spark, we have rebounded and gone from optimism to sheer fantasy 
and wishful thinking. But eventually we recall the hard facts—facts which 
prevail and control the publishing field Mr. Hopkins discusses so very 
congently, if incompletely, and facts which we know from our own history. 

Perhaps he will not object to a few gap-fillings. To begin with, in 
Mr. Sebastian’s defense it might be said that he is not quite as naive as 
Mr. Hopkins might hold him. My associate suggests “that if a publisher 
embarks on a losing venture these days, he must have some strong com- 
pelling motive.” Indubitably, indubitably. But then are we to leave his 
motive unquestioned? Whatever the motive behind the publisher's issu- 
ance of the book Mr. Sebastian questioned, the motive may easily be curi- 
ous—at least in the sense that it is unusual or unique. Certainly the pub- 
lisher will not publicly admit his motive unless this is to his credit or to 
the author’s. If he was compelled to publish because his very wealthy 
mother-in-law insisted that her recently resurrected verses carry his imprint 
between hard covers glowingly jacketed, Mr. Sebastian and any other is 
entitled to deprecate the motive. If Mr. Sebastian does not know of an 
instance of this nature (which we doubt), at least we know quite a few 
parallel ones. 

Again the editors of SPIRIT have frequently advanced their convic- 
tion that, whatever the motive behind publication of a particular book of 
poems and ever since the cultists and the critics who prodded their work 
forward commenced to influence the selections of book manuscripts of 
poetry, the former poetry-buying public was gradually and acceleratedly 
disaffected. If the “physical bulk is slight,” how much more serious be- 
comes the buyer’s indignation if he finds nothing in the contents which 
satisfies his poetic taste or that of any of his friends or acquaintances? Very 
few, we think, would argue that the general publisher “hates art”; many, 
however, would assert that he does not but that he either has been led 
astray as to what constitutes the art of poetry or never understood it in the 
first place. 

The so-called “vanity publisher” (might this not be a misleading term 
since such a publisher is actuated by the profit-motive not by vanity which, 
if it is operative at all, applies to the poet who patronizes him) of course 
is rarely more than a print-shop parading as a publisher. He will exist 
doubtless as long as human nature is what it is. History does not provide 
many instances of the poet undiscovered in his own day who becomes the 
poet-hero of another age. To cite G. M. Hopkins as an instance is to 
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disregard the fact that he “came to light” not because his ignored books 
were happened upon but that the extant manuscripts of his work were 
eventually brought out in book form. Yet the hopefulness innate in man 
leads many a minor versifier to think that they are bequeathing a part of 
themselves to posterity through a book which by the very nature of its 
private publication will dubiously be cherished even by loving descendants. 
“Exegi monumentum . . .” Horace proclaimed, and his prophecy of the 
lastingness of his work is true, but we doubt that Horace was as certain of 
the “immortality” of his work as his ode asserts. The deliberate seeker of 
future glory may come the same cropper as the guest who, uninvited, takes 
the first place of honor. 

The publisher of SPIRIT, THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA has always had the publication of members’ books of poetry as 
one of its ultimate goals—a goal which is more unscalable than Everest. 
However it has resisted suggestions that it employ the same tactics as the 
so-called vanity publisher. Meanwhile it has had a small amount of book- 
publishing experience behind it. Our Mr. Hopkins is conversant with 
certain facts concerning it but possibly his optimism in advancing his 
suggestion is not predicated on a full review of the history. Very few 
Society members and SPIRIT subscribers are. The majority do know that 
under the aegis of the Society three anthologies—selected poems from 
SPIRIT have been published. In each instance, the editors did temper their 
high hopes for the volume with some financial prudence. 

In that it was initially underwritten, the first anthology, From the Four 
Winds, might be tagged a “vanity” publication. It appeared in 1939 and 
contained poems from the first five years of SPIRIT’S publication. At 
the end of these years, the editors were certainly dominated in their think- 
ing by the thought that finances at least stood a barrier to any move toward 
such a collection. Indeed they were too close to their work to determine 
accurately if there were sufficient SPIRIT-published poems extant to make 
up the character of anthology they would wish to sponsor. The barriers 
of financial fear and doubts of quality were swept away by a devoted mem- 
ber, a contributing poet, an ardent Episcopalian, whom unfortunately we 
must now term “the late” Mildred Whitney Stillman. Mrs. Stillman told 
us in her own quiet but persistent way that she had studied SPIRIT and 
was convinced that were we to do the same we would find that we had a 
rich store of poems for such a book. (She was right; we did. The major 
editorial problem was not inclusions but necessary exclusions.) To our 
other hesitancy she replied that she would underwrite the project. She 
did; she owned the Idlewild Press and From the Four Winds bears that 
press’ imprint. However instead of concluding as an underwriter, Mrs. 
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Stillman actually showed a profit. She had agreed to a first edition of 
two thousand copies. Only a few months after delivery, our supply stood 
only at a few score. Then Mrs. Stillman revealed that she had printed up 
but not bound an additional thousand copies. These were bound in quick 
order, and within a year practically all were sold. Today it is next to 
impossible to come by a copy of From the Four Winds on the market. 

This record would seem to indicate the truth of Mr. Hopkins’ statement 
that “SPIRIT has a devoted audience which is potentially the best market 
for collections of poetry by SPIRIT’S authors.” Do we see him ducking 
behind the adverb “potentially”? But in 1944, we relied on the “audience” 
for From the Four Winds and brought out, ourselves the publisher, a 
companion volume, Drink from the Rock—selected poems from SPIRIT, 
Volume V through Volume X. The edition was three thousand. No less 
fine a collection, Drink from the Rock today remains in ample supply both 
in the Society’s office and in storage. To be precise, approximately twenty- 
three hundred copies were sold. An analysis of the discrepancy in sales 
between the two anthologies must include a very important factor. In 
1939, From the Four Winds could be sold at $1.00 per copy with a reason- 
able margin of profit. In 1944—during the war when we were able to 
ease through shortages and obtain paper—the price of Drink from the Rock 
had to be $2.00, with a very minimum profit sale to Society members at 
$1.50. Also many of our “devoted audience” had been drawn into the 
war effort and had disappeared from our ranks. 

In 1949, when SPIRIT passed its fifteen-year milestone, the gamble 
with funds for a third anthology was out of the question. Eventually how- 
ever a means was found—in the autumn of 1950 From One Word was 
issued by a regular publisher. Its sales went very little beyond Mr. Hopkins’ 
devoted audience, not at all as numerous as it had been previously. Let us 
qualify: devotion is not properly the adequate word since the financial 
position of a member may easily prevent devotion from being translated 
into purchasing. Nevertheless the present sale of From One Word is far 
less than Drink from the Rock. Many volumes remain unsold. We need 
not search far for one reason: the price, which was determined by the 
publisher in relationship to his overhead and other items which were not 
in the picture when the Society was the sole seller, was $2.50. Today, 
published under similar auspices, it would be at least $3.00. 

Yet this year SPIRIT celebrates its twentieth anniversary and if we 
follow out the pattern of previous observance of each five-year milestone, a 
fourth anthology should be just above the horizon. We cannot report 
that it is. We are not without hope that such a publication can be man- 
aged. There would be more sureness in seeking ways and means if we col- 
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lectively were as optimistic as Mr. Hopkins individually appears to be 
when he advances a plan of publication of books of a single member-poet. 
Perhaps the best method of exploration could be had by following that 
aspect of his suggestion which is covered by the phrase “subscription pay- 
able before publication.” But before we venture on his suggested pub- 
lications, we would need first to launch and successfully bring to port the 
projected anthology. Meanwhile if any of our readers want to give us 
“straws in the wind,” we would not be at all adverse to receiving a pledge 
to purchase this anthology if and when issued. Nor would we fail to wel- 
come any discussion on this subject which they might wish to write for 
our Communications Department.—John Gilland Brunini. 


Book Reviews 


BUTCHERY AND SPECULATION 


Brother to Dragons, by Robert Penn Warren. New York: Random House. 
$3.50. 

Subtitled “A Tale in Verse and Voices,” this most recent book by the 
poet and novelist, Robert Penn Warren, presents many difficulties to the 
reviewer. Perhaps it is not as obvious as it should be that the competent 
novel reviewer may come a cropper if he reviews poetry just as the con- 
verse is true when the poetry reviewer undertakes to appraise a novel. When 
one takes up Brother to Dragons, the problem becomes more involved for 
the form is neither that of the novel nor drama. The author says that “the 
form of this poem .. . is in dialogue spoken by characters, but it is not a 
play.” This type of negative must be applicable in considering the book in 
its historical aspects. On one hand, Mr. Warren goes to some length to 
give authenticity—the quotation of documents and appendix notes illus- 
trates; and on the other admits that his imaginative invention has been 
given wide sway. _ 

How could it be otherwise? The characters of history begin with 
Thomas Jefferson, and include his sister, Lucy Jefferson Lewis, her hus- 
band, sons and nephew, Meriwether Lewis; the “black Mammy” is con- 
fessedly an invention; and Mr. Warren himself has more to say than any 
other of the characters. Approaching this assembly, it is necessary to keep 
firmly in mind the author’s statement that these characters meet in “no 
place” and at “any time.” He adds: “This is but a whimsical way of saying 
that the issue that the characters here discuss is, in my view at least, a human 
constant.” To determine the truth of that “human constant” then involves 
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Mr. Warren's own philosophy which, as it comes through these pages, is 
extraordinarily vague. It would seem that even the selection of such an 
episode as forms the basis for the discussion between the characters arose 
from morbidity. The episode concerns the brutal murder of a slave in 
the early part of the last century on a Kentucky homestead by Lilburn 
Lewis, Jefferson’s nephew. In this savagery, Lilburn’s brother, Isham, was 
an accomplice. The pair, after indictment, enter a suicide pact whose 
execution goes awry over their mother’s grave—Lilburn is shot, Isham is 
not and, charged with his brother's murder, escapes to die in the battle 
of New Orleans. Somewhat like the medium calling up ghosts, Mr. 
Warren introduces his characters, has them tell their parts in the tragedy, 
cross-examines them as an omniscent prosecutor might, comments, theorizes 
and judges. If there is any assured resolution of his thesis possibly it is 
that each person carries a responsibility for any and all sins committed by 
any other member of the human race. “And all responsibility,” Jefferson 
is made to say, “now spreads. It spreads like a stain in water, and—” Mr. 
Warren himself advances the speculation that the slave “himself was quite 
responsible” for his butchering. 


But just suppose it true, what then? The victim 
Becomes the essential accomplice, provocateur— 
No, more, is the principal—and the real victim 

Is he whose hand was elected to give the stroke, 
But is innocent. So the line of the old poem, 
See where the Victor-victim bleeds takes on 

A new significance, and the Victim is Victor, 
Not because, as the poem so quaintly affirms, 
The just deed will blossom from the dust 

And the lover of justice, though Victim, be vindicated, 
But because the Victim is lover of injustice— 
That is, of sweet injustice to himself. 


The mother accepts responsibility for her son’s murder because she 
died, a fact which curiously enough assumes that she had some control 
over the time of her demise. Let us leave to the moral theologian the 
untangling of this knotted type of argument, and turn to consider the work 
of the poet insofar as a poem’s manner of expression can be divorced from 
its content. 

Certainly in poetic utterance, Mr. Warren has here wrought the greatest 
achievement of the book. Many passages are as poetically fine as is the 
following description of a climb up a hill: 


Saw-vine and sassafras, love-vine, wild rose, 
But the roses gone, and the tangled passion-vine, 
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And blackberry man-high and tangled like a dream, 

And up the bluff, where cedar clambered rock, 

The tall, hot gloom of oak and ironwood, 

Canted and crazed but tall, and from their boughs 

The great grapevine, a century old, hung in its jungle horror, 
Swayed in its shagged and visceral delight, 

Convolved from bough to bough, hawser and halyard, 
Like rotten rigging of that foundered hill. 


In these lines may be found many typical characteristics of the poet. 
The fluidity and the incantation lend a brisk pace to the narrative, the 
mental picture is formed with sharpness and the mood, even in this out- 
door scene, matches the morbidness of the central episode. In another 


eloquent passage— 


But far north the great conifers darkly bend and unburden 

The cope and dignity of snow, and the stridor 

Rises to anguish. What does the oak say? 

The oak stands on a headland above an enormous curve of the river. 
It has stood there a hundred years. The trunk is iron. 

The powerful boughs that crook and lift are iron, and lifeless. 
The oak’s comment is anguish, but the oak stands. 

The oak is Jacob, and all night in anguish wrestles the incessant 
And pitiless angel of air. The stars are arctic and 

Their gleam comes earthward down uncounted light-years of disdain, 
And on the exposed headland ihe oak heaves, 

And in radius of more than a thousand miles the continent 

Glitters whitely in starlight like a great dead eye of ice. 


There can be no doubt of the power of the preceding quotations. Mr. 
Warren achieves unique effects over a tremendous range of expression. 
Even when he writes soliloquys for his various and quite diverse char- 
acters, he succeeds in giving them individuality of expression and tones, 
proper to the person and yet often within the framework of poetic utterance. 
That he does not sustain the latter in many instances is due to a variety of 
causes, prominent among which is the desire to be realistic—a fact which 
doubtless leads to certain vulgarities actually less offensive than they are 
unnecessary. 

Much of the fascination which Mr. Warren weaves is due to his poetic 
attributes; possibly an equal part derives from his establishment of sus- 
pense somewhat akin to that found in a mystery story whose author first 
divulges the identity of the murderer and then proceeds to unravel the 
skeins of events leading up to it. The sordidness of the story, however, 
hangs like a pall over the narrative and unfortunately this is not re- 
deemed by the lack of philosophical clarity—John Gilland Brunini. 
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OF UNINHABITED CLIFFS 


Gardeners and Astronomers, by Edith Sitwell. New York: The Vanguard 
Press. $2.75. 

At least it can be said of Miss Sitwell’s new volume of verse that it 
brings into focus once again the question of communicability in modern 
writing, of the value of open conversations with readers vs. sotto-voce 
secrets with self. The English writer’s work has been called “an oasis of 
color, imagery and emotion in the drought-struck land of contemporary 
poetry,” most significant in symbolism, and marked by “the great spiritual 
comfort of words.” I am not sure of the meaning of these phrases, or even 
of their validity, but they may serve as discussion points. 

It is to be admitted that there is no dearth of color and sound and 
technical skill in Miss Sitwell’s collection; many lines are perfect for use 
in handbooks discussing assonantal and alliterative aptitude: “Where the 
orange hangs huge as Orion, and day-long great gauds and lauds of light”; 
“elixirs and saps of sapphire beloved of Saturn.” Such effects are every- 
where: “azoic azure” and “the hues of honey sarcophagizing or of sard.” 
But their echo fades into the dead memory of uninhabited cliffs. Only on 
rare occasions are image and emotion blended with echoes which talk: 


Those moments of summer happiness, the sweet innocent butterflies, 
Are bright as the apricot cheeks of the young girls chasing them, 
And as their water-soft long yellow hair soft as bird-bosoms, soft as all Aprils. ... 


And sound-color splashes in the lavish allusiveness to Aomono, 
Quetzaltenago, Wawasee, Tandora, Hwan-Té, Pliohippus and Hipparion, 
Pythagoras and Anexagoras, Lynx and Ninna, Ammonias, Hispaniola, 
Aldebaran, Procyn and Marsyas. On rare occasions such references are com- 
municated: as in “the triple violence of Cerberus,” the “featureless shores” 
of Lethe, “Once I was Daedalus and flew too near the sun,” and “spangled 
with gold as if by Sirius and his bright train.” But such indulgence of 
reference to a progeny out of Thomas Bulfinch by Rand-McNally was not 
even successful in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Many such names are apparently part of the subcutaneous symbolism, 
but the significance is cryptic; one remains uncertain whether the rising 
rash portends measles or is merely messy makeup. Concepts wrapped in 
seeds and stars, gold and green, dust and death, time and triumph are re- 
peated from poem to poem, as are those in planets and butterflies, scattered 
both through titles and line drawings. Such methodology, Babette Deutsch 
has said of another of Miss Sitwell’s volumes, has all the “splendor and 
delicacy” and unity of the unicorn tapestries. But these tapestries spell out 
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beauty to the first eyeglance, with extensions of meaning resulting from 
every revisit to the Cloisters—as reflected in the bright light of Theodore 
Maynard’s poem in the January, 1954, issue of SPIRIT. 

Finally, there is the so-called “spiritual comfort of words,” which pos- 
sibly means that words may bring spiritual comfort. Certain reviewers, like 
Neville Braybrooke, see stirring signs of a spiritual pilgrimage in Miss Sit- 
well’s recent statements. It is possible that earnest groping may be called 
the steps of a pilgrimage, though I cannot be so kind; for metaphorical 
exactness a pilgrimage presumes knowledge of a route and of a destination 
and of a motive (though the latter exist on various levels). Here, how- 
ever, there is far too much confusion: about “Man, the planet-bacillus,” 
and the too close comparisons between Medusa and Time, Adam and Ceres, 
Prometheus and the Thief on the Cross, “Lazarus changed into garden 
loam,” and man again, this time a “hybrid between beast and plant and 
God.” The reader gropes more than the writer; he is unable to distinguish 
the “myths,” between the assured and the condemned, between “which dust 
is Silence and which Thunder,” between the bright tongue of the Paraclete 
and the bedraggled branch of Sir James Frazier. In a word, too much of the 
fog is like “the change in the word from smaragdum to smeraldo.” Not 
many minds bulk like an unabridged dictionary—James Edward Tobin. 











The University of Notre Dame 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June 28- July 3, 1954 


3 Workshops: Fiction — Poetry — The Teaching of Creative Writ- 
ing. 

Staff: Henry Rago, Anne Fremantle, Richard Sullivan, John T. 
Frederick, Warren Beck. | 

Fees: First workshop, $20; second, $15; third, $10. | 


Room and board: Facilities available on the campus for both men 
and women. 


For particulars, write: 


PROF. LOUIS HASLEY, Director 
THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, Box 9 
Notre DAME, INDIANA 
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